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A national survey investigated curriculum processes 
in programs serving deaf students. The survey was part of a larger 
project undertaken by the Systematic Collaborative Outreach Project 
Effort (SCOPE) . A representational sample of teachers (N«308) and 
administrators (N^47) from small, medium, and large day schools and 
from medium or large residential programs was surveyed. Respondents 
were gueried for the following information: (1) a curriculum 
description; (2) processes used for curriculum development and 
monitoring; (3) curriculum training efforts; (4) use of instructional 
materials; and (5) curriculum review and revision procedures. Results 
indicated that large day school programs were^^^^ 

documented curriculum components^ Both day and residential schools 
affirmed a need to use curriculum specifically designed for deaf 
students; however^ day schools more often choose to or were required 
to modify existing state curricula, while residential schools more i 
often chose to develop their own curricula. Large programs rep^ 
providing a greater variety of training activities than did smaller 
programs. Teachers were often responsible for developing^monitoring, 
reviewing^ and revising curricula.Schoolofficials and t^ 
relied more on internal than external sources to identify strengths 
and.weafchesses in their curricula. Resultant recommendations focus on 
training activities for teachers, documentation of curriculum 
components, teacher use of print media^ and information dissemination 
pf available curricula. Appendices include the administrators' survey 
instrument, the teachers' survey instrument, and graphs of data. 
(CB) 
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INTH0DOCTIC3R 

The ^temstic Collaborative Outreach Project Export (SCOPE) is a joint 
project of Gallaadet eolle9e's Pre-College Prograns (PCP) and the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf at the Rochester Institute of Technology 
(NTID at RIT). fts part of the project^ a nationwide survey was conducted to 
collect information on the curriculurn prck::esses used in prograir^ serving deaf 
students in the United States. The purpose of this survey was to collect 
infonration and data from a representative sarrple of day school and residential 
programs that could result in more focused and effective outreach efforts on 
the part oE both institutions. 

Gallaudet College and NTID at HIT are specifically mandated to develop and 
disseminate model instructional programs and materials. Hearing loss inposes 
specific educational pr(±>lems that require unique curriculum solutions. The 
curriculum areas of mathematics, science, reading, and writing which form the 
foundation for academic success of all students are especially critical for deaf 
students. If deaf students are to acquire the same competencies as their 
hearing peers in these and other curriculum areas, specialized instructional 
strategies must be used to meet their learning needs. 

The task of maintaining current curricula in a changing world requires the 
integration of external and internal rescurces in an ongoing cyclical process. 
This task is made more coirplex by the demands of educating deaf students, 
because the curricular needs of the various schools arx3 prograns differ greatly. 
The literature of innovation and change in education (Welsh, 1983) is replete 
with exanples of models developed in one placa being found unacceptable or 
inapprcpriate in other prograire. Some of the factors that are necessary for 
successful changes in curriculum arc: (1) a real aid perceived need for the 
change, (2) local control of the change, and (3) adequate training received 
prior to the change (Fullan, 1982; Louis and Sieber, 1979). Therefore, 
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knowledge of existing coitions and local priorities is nec^sary if NTID at 
RIT and Gallaudet 6:>llege are to have a signif icantr positive iirpact upon 
curricula in programs serving deaf students. 

EiSSmS Alt) BKnalM£ CP TBB WGJKT 

Collaboraticn between NTID at and began in 1978 With tif«o %^rking 
confer^^ on career education and the hearing In^aired. 'Rx^ national 
cmferences led to the est^lishroent of the Ifeitiohal Project on Career Micatioh 
(NFCE) , a jointly spoh^red ootreadi project. ITtilizihg the needs assessment 
data and the Activation stiittilated by the two working odiiferehc^^ NFCE 
produced materials and training nodul^ to assiiFst progrcons serving the deaf in 
planning r iitpleitentingr and evaluating instruction in career education*. At the 
eixl of the project in 1982 r more than 60 prbgrars serving deaf students across 
the United States had received training through NPCE. 

A major premise of NPCE was the strategy of infusing career education 
instruct icMial objectives into existing cutficular rather than tiie developneht 
of a separate stand-alone career education curriculum. As schools progressed 
through the planning and In p l an eh tatidn ^asesr it becaitfi apparent tiiat 
the success of the infusion strategy d^)ended on the ccntprehensiveness and 
viability of the existing curriculet. ^Ehe strength of curricula within progr^ 
varied widely. A strong curriculum did not seem to guarantee a successful 
infusion of career education objectives r but it served as a nectary condition 
for success (Egelscon^Dodd and DeCaro, 1982). 

Additional indicators of need for attention to curriculum became ^parent 
from outreach data based upcm the typ^ of requ<^ts f^r technical assistance 
and services f rcsn schools around the country. Informatics gathered from these 
sources indicated high priority in the education of deaf stud^ts for inproved 
processes and procedures for the developinentr inplementationr and e/aluation 
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Of curricula and curriculiun naterials* Itie "back to basics" movement in 
public education called for a tGexamination and leeirfAasis of reading^ writing^ 
inathf and science iastructiohi 

In 1982 f in response to coDcetTT^ about viability and conprehensiveness 
of curricula in programs serving deaf studentSf two jointly sponsored projects 
were begun, 

1. CASP (Career Awareness StmBaer Program) was a project to develop a stand- 
alone^ short-termf intensive career education instructional program for 
deaf high school FopJiemoreSi Hie advantage of GASP was that it was not 
dependent on existing curricula in career education or other areas. CASP 
could be offered as an adjunct program to schools witii conprehensive 
infused career education curricula or to those with no career education 
curriculum of any form. 

2. SCX3PE (Systematic Collaborative Outreach Project Effort) was a project that 
included an investigation of the development processes for curricula in 
readingr writing^ math/ and science^ from preschool through high school 
levels in schools serving deaf students. 

Menbers of the SCSPE Project Team (see A^ndix A: SCOPE Team Mentoers) met with 
advisory groups (see i^^pendix B: SCOT^E National Advisory Board Menbers) to plan 
specific goals and procedures for this joint project. As a result of these 
del ibe rations r the following project goals were established: 

A national survey of a represehtatibhal sairple of teachers arK3 adndhistra- 
tors in prograts that serve deaf students would focus ^jecifically on the 
four subject areas of math/ science^ reading^ and writing. The survey 
would gather data on: 
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- CurrjcultiiT) developnient^ inpleinentatiohf and revision processes. 

- Identified areas of need in these schools for instructional hiateriais 
and resource to support their curricula. 

- Identified needs in the area of training teachers in curricula materials 
development. 

- Suggested e^roaches and methods for curriculum developineht and revision. 

2. A review of literature oh the curriculum change process as it occurs in 
K - 12 prograiTS. 

3. Tha identification of curriculum resources at Gallaudet and NTID at RIT that 
might be used in outreach efforts. 

4. Ibe developneht of a set of recoiSnehdations and an action plan for future 
joint Gallaudet/NTID at RIT collaboration in curriculum assistance to 
schools serving deaf students. 

Ttie Project Tfeam and Advisory Board agreed to examine the curriculum processes 
occuring within schools rather than examining curriculum content. This 
decision was based in part on tl:e many requests received by NTID at RIT and 
Gallaudet for technical assistance related to inproved processes and procedures 
for the development^ inplemehtatiohf and evaluation of curricula. Further^ 
it is clear that curriculum content cannot be examined or evaluated in a 
systematic manner without the .supporting curriculum processes in place. 



After conparihg a nuni)er of accepted curriculum models^ the Project Team 
selected^ through consensus, those conponents that appeared to be universally 
necessary to a complete process of curriculum development^ inplementation, 
evaluation^ and revision. 

Sairele Site Selections Gallaudet Gollege's Center for Assessment and 
Demographic Studio provided a list of programs serving hearing inpaired 

s 

o 
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students in the United States, based upon its Ahhuai Cdrvey of I 
Children and Ybuthi From this list, which is estimated to incli 
the hearing inpaired students in school prorjraire in the United £ 
sentative sairple was drawir including 10 prograne in each of si> 
(1) day school programs serving fewer than 30 students; (2) day 
serving from 30 to 100 pupils; (3) day school programs with mDre 
students; (4) residential programs having fewer than 30 students 
programs wi^h 30 to 100 .students; and (6) residential programs h 
100 pupils. No prograns were found within category four above; 
program types, defined by sizd and type of school, were included 
llie lists used identified the nunber of potential day school pro 
and the nunber of residential programs as 67. 

The sites initially selected were reehecked to insure that 1 
following criteria: (1) the student enrollneiit figure used for j 
classification represented students with severe to profound hear: 
n^hts; (2) ail the programs offered instruction in some, if not c 
subject areas being investigated; (3) the student enrollment figi 
program size classification represented students who were not maj 
for the subject areas being investigated; (4) each program served 
five eligible students; and (5) there was a geographical balance 
sanple. 

fts a result of the verification process, the potertial huiibe 
in each category changed. Some schools did not meet criteria in 
Some schools changed category in terms of prbqram size^ initial 
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finalized, a letter of confirmation was sent to the super ihterflehti 

For a variety of reasonsr some of the pc/tehtial survey sit^ did not 
particiE>ate in the pro3ect* Some of the reasons given for not participating 
were: a) school undergoing administrative reorganization or curriculum review 
and revision, b) school closing, c) school not meeting selection criteria, 
and d) school declining to participate. 

Following the verification and confimatioh processes, 47 prograns were 
comnitted to participation in the project (see /^apendix C: SCXJPE Survey 
Sites). The programs participated in two surveys; the first involved 
administrators r^p6nsi51e for curricula, and the second involved teachers 
from those same programs. 

Focus of the Survey&i The surveys asked for several kinds of information: 

1. A description of the coitponents of the curriculum and their sources: 
Curriculum description refers to the kiiids of written documents that 
define the conponents of a curriculum and seive as indicators that a 
curriculmn had be^ planned and documented. 

2. Tlie processes used for curriculum develcpnent and monitoring: Curriculum 
development processes refer to the procedures used in developing the 
conponents of a given curriculum from original goals through objectives, 
test itens, iristruetiohal sequences and activities, and testing of student 
performance. Curriculum monitoring processes refer to the procedures 

for mohitorihg the iiiplem^tatioh of the curricuitmi to ensure that its 
established goals arid objectives are taught. This process might typically 
include review of lesson plans, course syllabi, and course activities; 
testing; monitoring of the training of teachers in skills and knowledge 
areas Uiat support Uie curriculum; classroom observations; and discussions 
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with teachers. 

3. The training efforts to iirplement and support the curriculum: This 
refers to trainLng activities that are designed to facilitate the 
inplanehtation of a djrriculuin« 

4. The use of instructional naterials: This refers to the tj^s of instruc- 
tional materials that are used by teachers implementing the curriculum^ 
and the sources of these materials. 

5. The procedure used to review and revise tiye curricului^i: This refers to 
the people and procedures used to conduct ah ongoing curriculum review and 
revision process. Key elements in this process include formal and iriEormal 
procedures for review. 



Respondents were also asked to provide information the strengths ar^ 
weaknesses of their curriculum processes. The surveys ivere designed to 
encourage open-ended responses in most areas, resulting in a nere flexible 
and realistic tool for gathering data. The information obtained in the surveys 
was specific to the subject areas of mathematics, science, reading, and writing 
at the preschool, elementary, junior high, and senior high school levels. 

fidministr ator s 'Survey; Figure 1 (page 63) illustrates the number of 
programs whose administrators were surveyed in each of the five categories. 
Porty-seven aSnihistrators participated in the survey, v*iich was conducted in 
the spring and suittt^r of 1983. The survey of administrators was conducted on 
the teleE*ohe by interviewers trained for this specific study meitbers of 
the Project Tfeam. This approach was selected for the following reasons: 
(1) anticipated higher return rate, (2) capability for providing clarification, 
(3) ability to establish personal rapport, and (4) opportunity to use open-ended 
questions more effectively. 

Interview guidelines and documentation were develoj^ed to insure that 
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both administratbrs and ihtervie?wers vroiald be working with the same cjseratibi 
definitions and understandings regarding toe qu^tiohs and tentdnology conta 
in the survey. Thzes graduate students and one administrative assistant wer< 
hired for the purpose of conducting the interviews. Hie interviews received 
aFproxiihately 16 hours of training and practice in the interview process. 
Oheir training consisted of the following sequence of events: (1) briefings c 
the nature arid goals of the project; (2) familiarization with the survey 
q'lepjcioimaire and its content; (3) step*y-step discussions of the interview 
process; (4) fatal iarizatioh through disdossion of the interview guidelines 
and notes; and (5) practice telejAione interview* sessions, with debrief ings 
and suggestiore for iitprovement from Project Team mentoers involved in the 
training, 

A limited pilot stucty for the Mnistratbr interviews was conducted at 
Gallaudet College using the Model Secor^ary Scliool for the Deaf and Kendall 
Denorstration Elemental^ School as the survey sites. Those pilot surveys ser 
two purposes: to provide experience and feedsack on the survey procedures and 
tine required to conplete them, and to offer advanced trainix^ for the 
interviewers. 

Qice the names of the survey site aSninistrators were known, a letter waf 
sent to each ecplaining the exact nature of the project and their invoiveneht 
in it. Itiis was acconpahied by ah overview of the project and a cc^ of the 
interview guidelines and documentation. A telepiibhe call was then made to 
schedule the interview. During the teie^iohe conversation, the administrator 
was asked to begin thinking about teachers within the school progrjan who 
wcwld fit the criteria for the teachers' survey to be conducted later. It 
was requested that the potential interviewees be classrocan teachers of deaf 
stiMaents in the subject areas and grade levels to be survej^, and that the 
teachers not also be administrators. Tlie administrators were asked to have 

12 
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the names of these teachers ready when the telephone interview was ccnductec'.. 
Some intervievs included follow-up calls made for clarification of certain 
infontation from some survey sites. (See Appendix b: Administrators' Survey*) 

^aehegg' &iirv($y{ Ihe second sun/ey was conpleted by teachers and was 
conducted by nail during the fall and Winte- of 1983* The teachers' survey 
focused on how teachers were involved in curriculum processes; v^at types of 
instructional materials they developed and Used; and how much input they har^ 
in brii^ing Mxxjt change in curricula. (See Appendix E: Ifeachers' survey.) 
A mail survey was used because: (1) this approach was best suited to the 
schedules of teachers; (2) teachers might not have comfortable access to a 
telej*)ohe for the length of time required for a telejiione survey; axx3 (3/ 
large nunbers of teachers were involved. 

Five hundred forty questionnaires were mailed. The survey fonnr a letter 
explaining the survey process, a project overViewr and a staiped return envelope 
were s'^:t to the teachers \dio had been identified as participants in the survey. 
Foiiowihg the mailing, an interval of one month was given for return of the 
surveys. Then follow-up letters were mailed to non-respondents, asking thern to 
return their responses. A t\vo-week interval was allowed after the follow-up 
letter. Ifeachers who had not returned their surveys by that time were contacted 
by telephone. Nd further follow-up was conducted. 

Table 1 shows the nunber of questionnaires mailed to and coirpleted by 
teachers for each type of prograirir and the rate of return. The overall rate of 
return for conpleted questionnaires was 57 percent. Figure 2 (page 64) shows the 
nuirber of coiipleted questionnaires received from teachers in each category, and 
the grade level for vAiich the questionnaires were completed. Three hundred 
eight teacher questionnaires were conpleted, representing 45 different school 
programs. 
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TABLE 1. lumbers of teacher questionnaires nailed and conpleted. 



Type of Program 


(Sues tionnai res 






# Mailed 


# Conpleted 


% Returned 


Day school prog rains with 
fewer than 30 students 


120 


55 


46 


bay school prog rare with 
30 to 100 students 


99 


51 


52 


Day school prograns with 
more than loo studoits 


91 


58 


kA 

OH 


Residential school programs 
with fewer tiiah 30 students 


d 






Residential school programs 
with 30 to 100 students 


130 


56 


51 


Residential school prograns 
with more than 100 students 


100 


78 


78 



HCfms # 540 # 308 57% 



Two programs were represented in the administrators' data, but not in the 
teachers' data. Tfeachers in one program failed to return ai^ of their question- 
naires, in the other progran, proposal procedures were required by its teachers' 
organization for gathering data. Time did not allow us to go through those 
procedures for clearance to do the study. 

REffJLTS 

Responses to the surveys were analyzed to determine trends in answer 
patterns among the respondents and difference patterns among types of schools, 
grade levels, and subject areas. 

Cui^jx^lUffl^Gonyenents?^ Ihe curriculum conp^nehts included in the survey 
are listed in Table 2. Ctf the 47 school administrators surveyed, 38 percent 
reported having all curriajlum con|»nents for all subjects artd grade levels in 
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their schools; 8.5 percent reported having none of the curriculum coirponents in 
any subject or level in their schools. Itusr the majority of schools (53.5 
percent) had some of the confxjnents for some of the subjects and levels they 
offered (Figure 3 page 65) . 

TABEJg 2. Curriculum conf3onents included in questionnaire. 



Statement of ^ilosc^iiy 
StatCTieht of goals 

Sunttiary of skills an^or^n^tehci^ to be achieved 
Course outlines arxi/or descriptions 
Listing of to^ic area goals 
Listing of course obiectives 
Listing of ODurse unit *jectiv^ - ^ 
Statenent of : testing guidelines ari(^or listing of test itens 
Listing of _sup»rting _ respurces _ ancj/or materials 
Description of learning activites ab^or experiences to support 
ocnectives 

Description of curriculum evaluation processes 
Description of procedures for curriculum revision 



Analysis of variance procedures showed that the degree to which the existence of 
curriculum coirponents differed across program tj^s was significant [F{A,A2) = 
6.6r p < 0.01] and that the degree to which the existence of curriculm coirponents 
differed across subject areas was also significant [F(3r42) = 6.1, p < 0.01]. 
Large day school programs were most likely to report having these ccmponents 
while medium-size residential schools were least likely; and these elements were 
iTbre likely to exist in the subject areas of math ard reading than in science 
arrf writing. The most frequently reported curriculum corrponents included: 
course outlines or descriptionsr listings of topic area goalsr listings of 
course objectives^ arid listings of course unit objectives. The least frequently 
reported cortponehts were: listings of supporting resources ard materialsr 
stateirents of testing guidelines or listings of test itensr descriptions of 
learning activities or e)5)eriences to support c*)jectivesr descriptions of 
curriculum evaluation processes r and descriptions of procedures for curriculum 
revision. 
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School administrators al5>o were asked about the sources of their prograns* 
curricuiaf whether or riOt their present curricula had been ncdif ied from the 
original sources and? if so, by vrtlom (Figure 4 page 66) • The most frequently 
reported original source of curricula was the school itself (34 percent) and the 
least frequent source was other schools (15 percent) . Analysis of variance 
procedures indicated that the difference in source of curriculum across the 
types of programs included in the survey was significant [F(4f42) = 5.8, p < 
0*01]. The most frequently reported source for day schools was the state or 
district (32 percent) and their own school for residential schools (84 percent) i 
The least frequent source for day schools was another school (14 percent) , and 
the state or district for residential schools (5 percent) • 

The curricula used by the programs in the survey were also likely to have 
been modified; only 15 percent of the programs reported using unmodified 
curricula in any subject or level. PJhen curricula were modified , the work was 
usually done by the school itself. Curricula specifically developed by the 
school itself for deaf students were most frequently used in large residential 
programs r while hone of the large day schools reported using such curricula. 

Curriculum Development And Mohitorihgt Mote than 80 percent of the school 
adirdnistrators indicated their programs had written plans for developing and 
monitoring their curriculum. Correlation analysis indicated that an individual 
administrator's responses tended to be similar across all subject areas within 
his or her progranif but that differences existed between grade levels (Figure 5 
page 67). All large day school programs reported they had a written plan for 
each grade level they offered- Written plans were least likely to exist in 
small aiid ihediuitesize day schools for their elementary^ junior high, and 
senior high levels, in general 72 percent of senior high levels levels did 
not possess written plans , while preschools (95 percent) most often had such 

16 
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plans. 

Few plans for eurriculuni deveibpro^t and monitoring ^ecif ied that tiine be 
set aside for actual work on these activities (Figure 6 page 68) . fine was 
allotted in about 85 percent of the large day school prograns in all grade 
levels and subject areas ^ while rredium-size and small day school prograns did so 
in abbot 40 percent ^ their prograire. Residential schools fell between these 
two extremes^ with u..^t 60 percent reporting that their plans specified tines 
to be set aside. 

Administrators (75 percent) reported that teachers in their schools were 
the personnel most often involved in curriculum development and nohitoring. 
^achers were also asked v*ether they had participated in developing their 
schools' curricula and if sc whether they had actually done the development 
work or had only provided input for development work that was done by others. 
The teachers' responses agreed with those of the administrators, proximately 
80 percent of the teachers surveyed indicated they had participated in develop- 
ment of the curriculum. Within this group about 65 percent reported that the 
teachers themselves did the development work, v*ile cSDout 35 percent indicated 
that others^ for exanple^ curricrjum specialists, supervisors, and soon, did 
the actual vx>rk witti teachers providing input only. Differences were, however, 
observed for the types of curriculum conponents in which teachers do developnient 
and monitoring work (Table 3). Activities in which more than 50 percent of the 
teachers reported involvement included: defining ard writing goals and (±>ject'ves 
writing curriculum outlines; identifying and reviewing texts and other curricula; 
evaluating the effectiveness of curricula; developing strategies for testing 
students' performances; and nbnitorihg the suitability of content and neterials. 
They were less likely to do work involved with defining and writing statements 
of philosophy^ or monitoring to insure that instructional objectives were 
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TABLE 3. Teachers' involvement in currieulurh developmeht and 

monitoring tasks* 



Task Percent of teachers reporting involvement 



peflnitipn and writir^ of j^iilosdEtoy 45 
Definition and writing of goals and 

- dbjeetives 59 

Writing aijd planning OOTprehehsive _j 

~ _curriculum ^tlines _ 53 

Identification and review of texts 57 
Efevelopi^ht of strategies for testing 

student performance 57 

Etevel^^Rent of ajrriculuin evaluation . -_ 

activitira and strategies 54 

ffehitoring teaching of objectives 49 

^fc)nitdring suitability of content 58 
Ident if ying_cgntent_ areas responsive 

to -Students 'needs 55 
Identifvirig materials responsive to 

stuaents' needs 62 



T^alTrirnq^ In-Curr icu^lim-Iftplemenfeatienr Teachers and administrators 
reported oh the training in curriculum inplementatioh that had occurred in their 
schools r and on the areas in which they thought training w<is most needed. 
Table 4 lists the activities included in the questionnaire. More than half 
of the administrators reported that their teachers had received training in 
most of tije top:.cSr most frequently in developing and writing objectives. 
While 85 percent of the administrators reported training in this area hac occurred 
in their schools r only 45 percent of the teachers reported training in this area. 

TABLE 4. Training activities included on questionnaire. 



Devel^ment and writing objectives 

interpreting <±>jectives 

Developing test itens and measurements 

Seguersing content _ _ 

Develc^ing activities and materials 

Locating resc«rces 

Selecting materials 

!1odifying_naterialsL: „ _ . _ _ 

Field_ testing and revising materials 

DbcumehtiiKf instructional activities 
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Analysis of variance proceciires showed that the degree to \^ich Wie 
training activities differed across program types was significant [F(4r42) ^ 
5.6 r p < 0.01]/ According to adndnistratorsr all of the mediian-size and large 
day schools had provided training in devel^^ihg and writing objectives; 
SDweverr only 20 percent of the small day schools reported that this topic had 
been addressed at their preschool levels aid about 55 percent at their elementaryr 
junior r and senior high levels. Training was least likely to occur in the 
areas of field testii^ and in documenting instrueticml activities. Itie lack 
of this training was most notice^le in small d^ school prograne where 
training in these areas was available in fewer than 35 percent of the programs 
surveyed. Hie raining areas were receiving training attention in 70 percent 
of the programs. 



There was no training topic for vAiich at least 50 percent of the 
administrators or teachers reported ^itional training ms needed. The areas 
in vAiich at least 25 percent of the teachers and administrators indicated a 
need were developing test itara and deigning activities and materials. All 
t^ic areas reported as need areas by 25 percent or more of the aardhistrators 
were also reported as neei areas by 25 percent or more of the teachers, 
Howeverr training in sequencing content, selecting materialsr modifying materialsr 
field testing ary3 revising mater \:dsr and documenting instructional activities 
were indicated as needs by mre than 25 percent of the teachers r but not by 
25 percent of the administrators. 

Ifeachers and aiinihistrators were asked tci indicate how curriculum-relafed 
training or information-sharing activities had occurred in their prog: Table 
5 illustrates the responses obtained from teachers. Teachers and admi. ators 
reported that in-service workshops were most frequently used to provide 
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training. Administrators reported that training offerGd by eorisultants was 
occurring in about 65 percent of the prograirs surveyed; however r only 29 percent 
of the teachers indicated t^at training by consultants had been available. 
Training offered by professional organizations was indicated by only ab<xit 10 
percent of the administrators and teachers. Tfeachers were also asked to 
indicate the types of training they were finding most useful. The only type 
selected by more than 50 percent was in-service workshops. 

TABL2 5. Environnents in v*iich training or information sharing activities 

occur in schools. 



Environment for training Percent of teachers reporting frequent 

occurrence 



In-service workshops 63 

In-service lectures 154 

Training from school-hired consultants 29 

Formal coursework 29 

Training through professional organizations 11 

Self-study through use of texts, workbooks , etc. 51 

Peer tutoring among teachers 37 



Administrators were asked to indicate who delivered the training offered in 
their programs. Personnel from within their own programs were used by 72 percent 
of the programs and external personnel were used in 89 percent of the programs. 

Use-^^nstructional-Hat^rials ; Teachers were asked vSiich instructional 
materials they most frequently relied upon and v^ich they would prefer to use 
if they were available and affordable. Table 6 lists and tank orders the 
materials included in the questionnaire (1 = nost frequent response) including 
items currently used and preferred items. Hiere were discrepancies between 
the ideal and what was in use. For exaiiple, con(3Uter software was the most 
frequently mentioned ideal material, but it was not frequently in use. Overhead 
transparencies were very frequently used but ranked low in preference. 
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!I3^BLE 6, Iteachers* ratings of frequency of use and desirability of 

instructional materials i 



Types of material Pank order for Rank order for 

f reqt^ency of use preference 



Handouts 


1 


7 


Pictures 


2 


13.5 


Bforkbobks 


3 


3 


OfextbQoks 1 


4 


2 


CXrerhead transparencies 
Eh^^ibpe<3ias, dictionaries, etc. 


5 
6 


12 

15 


Other books (fiction, non-fiction) 


7 


13.5 


Supplementary print materials 


8 




Films 


9 


5 


Eilmstrips 


10 


8 


Donputer software 


11 


1 


FacKc^ed games 


12 


11 


Videotapes 


13 


4 


Slides 


14 


10 


Educational TV (network, cable) 


15 


6 


Filmloc^ (super 8) 


16 


16 



Tfeachers vere also asked to indicate the two indst coirrnbn sources for materials 
used te support their curricula (Table 7) . Seventy-six per cent of the teachers 
in the survey reported that materials currently being used were developed by 
teachers; 43 percent were using materials from comrercial sources that had been 
adapted by teachers. Instructional developers and consultants as sources were 
indicated by fewer than 8 percent of the teachers. 

TftSjE 7. Sources for materials used to support curricula 



Source Percent using source 



Developed by teachers 76 

fidapted fron. materials produced conniercially 43 

Purchased from cbirtnercial sources 41 
Developed in the school^jby instructional 

materials developers or team 7 

Developed by consultants 1 
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Wrlcul^ Review And Revision Processes: AAninistrators were asked to 
indicate how they gathered irifonnation for curriculum review and revision 
processes (Table 8)^ and v^ich methods were most effective. A variety of 
methods were being used in the schools that participated in the study, Ihe 
only categories indicated by more than 40 percent of the administrators were 
siirvej^^ questionnairesf and discussions with teachers and supervisors. Even 
though these methods were most often used^ aciministrators indicated they were 
not the most effective procedures, No clear pattern of consensus emerged as 
to which methods were thought to be the most effective. 

33fflLE 8* Methods for gathering information on curriculum review and revision. 



Formal periodic meetings ^ _ _ 
Written suggestions from teachers 

Formal data collection such as surveys or questionnaires 
Discussions inyolv^^ and supervisors 

ebservations by supervisors 



Both teachers and administratori=} were asked to select five factors from a 
list of 18 that had been the most influential in their schools as curricula were 
reviewed and revised (Table 9) . As a group^ about two-thirds of the 
administators reported that irxiividual educational plans / heeds assessments ^ and 
teachers were among the five nx>st influential factors. All ether factors were 
indicated by fewer then 35 percent of the respondents. Tteachers' reports agreed 
with those of administrators. Analysis of variance procedures revealed that the 
degree of inportance oi the various factors differed across types of schools 
lF(17;r29) = 3.1^ p <0^01], Local mandates were more often viewed as influential 
factors by large and nediunh-size day programs than by residential schools. 
Student feedback was mentioned as an influential factor in residential .schools/ 
but not in day school programs. 
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TftBLB 9. RDtential ^influential factors in curriculum review and revision 

processes. 



Ir^ividual E^cational Plans (student needs) 

I^eeds assessinaits 

State inan3ates/laws 

Local nandates/laws 

Gorniunit^ influence 

Bar^ts 

Teachers 

Qirriculum roecialists 
Student feedback 
fiditihistratbrs in the program 
Board of education 

AroreditatiOT jprpcesseS:^or-guidelines 

ebninercially produced textbodcs 

Previously existing curriculian 

Cu^rrent dwelcpre^ or literature 

Educational consultants 

Monetary- constraints 

Personnel shortages 



Teachers and admihistracbrs were also asked v^ich cf the 18 factors should 
be influCTtial in their curriculum review and revision process. n>e factors 
most often selected were the same as those currently in use. 



fldministrators were asked v*iich personnel wer6 responsible for making 
curriculran review and revision reconmendationsr and which were responsible for 
ifiBking decisions. Table 10 lists the personnel categoric included oh the 
cyaestibrmaires. Teachers were most frequently reported as responsible for 



making reconinBndatibns. flbojt 60 percent of the aSnihistratbrs indicated 
teachers had responsibility for making reconrendatioiB. In residential schools 



about 50 percent of the principals also had this responsibility for making 
curriculum review and revision decisions. >liile no clear pattern of respDnsi- 
bility eiterged, teachers were never reported by administrators 2S responsible 



for making these decisions. 
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TABLE IQm Personnel responsible for itaking curriculum recomnendations 

and decisions c 



Sup^rinterdentr director, or head of the school 
Assistant direetbr or superintendent 
Principal of the school or program 
tesistant_principal of the school or program 
eurriculum specialist or developer 
Tfeam leaders or nester teachers 
IS^rtn^t chairpersons 
aipervising teachers 
Iteaebers _ 
Outside consultants 



reachers were asked to indicate v*ibm they viewed as key personnel in 
curriculum review and revision reconrendations and decisions. Sixty-six per cent 
reported that teachers vjere key personnel in these processes. Curriculum 
specialists and principals were considered key individuals by about 35 percent 
of the teachers, and supervising teachers by about 25 percent of the responses- 
No other personnel group was selected by more than 15 percent of the teachers. 



Strengths And Weaknesses 6£ Qjrriculum; Both administrators arri teachers 
were asked an operFended qu^tion regarding the strengths and weaknesses of 
their schools • curricula. The responses (Table 11) indicate that programs 
value curricula that are flexible and at the same time provide procedures for 
handling a variety of situations. Furthermore/ administrators and teachers in 
programs where curricula had been originally developed for deaf students 
identified this feature as a definite strengtli. Currici. • urn evaluation and 
monitoring procedures were most frequeritly cited as weak areas in curricula. 
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TRBLE il. Strengt±is a!>d wea^ in ©cisting curricula by at 

least 10 percent of the respondents. 



STRENGTBS MEftKNBSSBS 

Flexibility Of e^rriculimii Ev^aluati^ process doesn't allow update 

Curricula develc^sed for deaf or review on a regular basis. 

students. Lade of gcod t^ materials., ^ 

Cbnsist^t procedures related to Lack of coiBistent nonitoring process. 

different situations. Language level of o^rriculiim often too 

Consistent j>rgcedures for_ ^ :__ high. 

evaluating student performance. More tiine neeaed to devote to curriculum. 

B^t and feecbadc from parents 

aha teachers. 
C^od selection of resource 

materials and t^ts. 
Procedures allowing for 

'jurriculum updating. 



Respoixients claimed that iirproventeht in these areas would enable them to review 
and update their curricula on a itore regular basis. A heed for inproved text 
materials was also identified, together with reports that the current language 
level of the curriculum was too high. 

Finallyf teachers and adndhistrators were asked to indicate how they 
determined their curricula's strengths and weaknesses. Both groups claimed to 
rely nore on ihterhal than oh external sources (^^le 12) . Direct use, 
experience, and obsLrvation; teacher feedback; and student performance were the 
most frecjuently cited sources of information. These sources were indicated by 
more than 50 percent of the administrators surveyed; ^ile consultants, 
accreditation teems, aluimi feedback r and conmuhity fee<iDaek were indicated 
by fewer than 25 percent. Analysis of variance procedures inclicated that the 
degree te which the various sources were utilized did hot differ across types 
of prograns [F(10,36) 0.8, p > 0.1] . 
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1XSLE 12 • Sources for determining eurricfjtluip strengths and weaknessesr and 

frequency of usage. 



Sources indicated by nt>re than 50 percent of administrators: 

Direct use^ experience, csnd observation 
Ifeachers _ 
Staxient performance 

Sources indicated by 25 percent to 50 percent of administrators: 

Review by curriculum teams 
Parents 

fldrdhistrative revievgs 
Research arid current literature 

Sources inoicated by fewer than 25 percent of administrators: 

Consultants 
Accreditation teams 
Mimrd 
Coimunity 



CX3NCL0SI0NS 

Bie existence of documented curriculum conpbnents increases the consistency 
of a school's curriculum across grade levels, and provides a foundation upon 
which decisions can be made^ llie finding that large day school progran^ were 
the most likely to possess these curriculum conponents leads to several 
hypotheses: (1) The presence of a large ntinber of deaf students ^courag^ a 
school to be more conscious about the need to document and organi2e its 
curriculum so that the program can be more efficient; (2) It is likely that 
a large program will have more than one teacher teaching each of the subjects, 
and it is necessary for teachers to be more consistent in a large program; and 
(3) TSie curriculim followed v*ieh teaching deaf students in large day 
school programs may be influenced by the existence of similar conpbhehts in 
the curriculUHn used to teach nonrally-heariiTg students in these same prograiws. 

Ttie influence of size arxS cbexif wC'-^e within districts serving normally- 
hearing studants was also detected in the <^:mnistrators' responses to a 
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^estion abait their curriculum sources. Both day and residential schools 
had usually seen a need to use curriculian specifically deigned for deaf 
students. Day school programs r however r chcse or were required to modify 
the existing state or district currieular %*il€ residential schools nore 6 
chose to develc^ their own original curricula. 



Re^onses related to questions about strengths and weaknesses of curt, 
irdicate that teachers and administrators see a heed for curricula based bi 
evaluation and area sensitive to deaf st'jdents' i^)ecial needs for suitable 
materials. Schools that have hot deveicped their own mterials may hot be 
familiar with the materials developed for deaf students other schools; < 
schools with such materials may not be making them available to other progj 



Large day and residential programs reported providing a greater variei 
training activiti^ for their teachers than did other prograns. Teachers < 
group perceiml a soirev^iat greater need for additional training Oiah did 
administrators. An interrelatTonship exists between training r recognition 
of the need to document curriculumr and knowledge of the critical aspects c 
curricula (McLaughlin St Marshr 1978) . 



TUne results of both the administrators' Eiid the teachers' surveys indi 
that teachers are often responsible for developing r monitoring r reviewing r 
and revising their school's curricula. Additionally r mar^ instructional 
materials used in classes for deaf student are typfXuily developed arid 
prepared by teachers. It may not be reasonable to expect teachers to be sk 
in all of these tasks in addition to teaching. Further r it is unlikely tlia 
even highly skilled teachers can do all tasks equally well or have adequate 
time for them. Nonetheless # assuming that this pattern of responsibility w 



continue^ it is teachers who have the greatest influence on curriculum change 
aria it is th^^ who nest be addressed arid involved for change to be sucx:essful» 



School officials arid tea^rs rely inore on internal than external sources 
to identi^ str^igths and weaknesses in their curricula. Hiis suggests that 
program persbhhel feel irbst comfortable vAien they are Qie 6n^ making judgements 
dDOUt their curricula, it also indicates that curriculum change will be 
unlikely unless these soured irBieate it is heeded, fhis doriciusioh is 
supported by Fullan (1982) and Little (1981) who find that successful changes 
are most likely to occur where the heed for change ^ists and is perceived by 
those vAio will inplement the changes • 

Bie results of the surveys of both atinihistratbrs arid teachers in progran^ 
serving deaf students lead to several reconmendations. i^reement between 
aKflministratbrs and teachers %;as high bh items included in both questicmnaires. 
There were more similarities than discr^ancies in the perceptions of teachers 
and administrators. Hhis finding indicates €pext ecOTtuhicatioh channels between 
teachers and administrators; it is highly reconmended that this comnnunication 
continue. 

When discrepancies betv^n teacfers* arid aSnihistrators' responses 
occurredr th^ were most often observed in the area of training. For exanplef 
fewer than 25 peJ^ceht of the aSniriistratbrsr but between 25 and 49 percent of 
the teachers irriicated a need for additional training in five areas: sequencing 
content r selecting materialsr modifying naterialsr field testing arid revising 
materials r and documenting instructional activities. Also 65 percent of the 
administrators reported training by consultants in their schools? only 29 
percent of the teachers reported that such training was available. It is 



reoDnin^ed that the perceptions of acShinistrators and teachers regarding 
training efforts be Ccirefully corjsidered within each school to detentdne if 
tfese pereepticMis are accurate i If diserepahci^ are ^cpftained by the fact that 
teachers are not necessarily as^re of all training efforts occuring in their 
sehbblSjr it is reeKiii^K3ed that administrators insure that aU teachers are 
infornBd cbout training qpi^ortunities. It is also rex^mnend^ that all teachers 
be irr/ited to participate in training activiti^ related to curriculum. This 
reconinendaticm is based on the finding that teachers reported a high level of 
actual work in all aspects of currieulim. 

While inost schools reported that they had develc^)ed or revised iiieir own 
materials especially for deaf students r they also reported a desire for more 
materials designed or dd^>ted for use with deaf students c Evai though teachers 
were itcet often responsible for this develOjpment and revision work# they 
indicated tliat they had received the least airtDuht of traihihg in dbctmiehtirig 
instrjctional naterials. More than 25 percent of teachers also indicated a 
r^ed for additional training in modifying existing curricula^ It iSr therefore^ 
reconmended that greater attention be given to the training of teachers in: 
(1? documenting instructional activitiesr {2) modifying materials^ (3) developing 
test items, (4) designing activities and materials, (5) sequencing content, 
(6) selec±ing materials, arid (7) field testing arid revisirig materials. 

Responses to the survej^ indicate that there are some schools in which 
none or only a few of the conponents critical to a cxHiplete curriculum were 
present* Concur reritly^ both administrators arid teachers nost freqiaently 
cited curriculum evaluation and monitoring procedures as weak areas in their 
present curricula. Because iSprweirient in the doojanehtation of cbnpbnerits 
critical to a curriculum would enable schools to review and update thf;ir 
curricula oh a more redulair basis « it is reoMmerided that attention be aiven 
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first to the documentation of curriculum conponents related to evaluation and 
monitoring procedures, 

Uie results cf the teachers' survey indicated some discrepancies between 
the types of materials currently in use and those teachers would prefer to 
use. For exairide, dverheaS transparencies and pictures were rated as frequently 
used but not as ideal. Because of their availability ard low cost, training 
in the development and use of these types of materials should be undertaken. 
Conversely, teachers rated computer software as a preferred medium^ but not as 
one how in frequent use^ IttuSf training in the application of conputers for 
instruction is also warranted » Given the high ratings of workbooks and 
textbooks in both actual and preferred situations, clearly a need exists to 
train teachers in inproved use of these print media. 

The survey did not include a question regarding v\i:^ther or not schools were 
aware of curricula used by other progrsats serving deaf students. However, the 
findang that many 5chcx>ls modify or develc^ their own materials for use with 
deaf students indicates that prograi^ way not be familiar with the development 
and revision work that has occurred in other programs. Clearly^ tliere is need 
for a clearinghouse for the dissemination of information about available 
curricula. 

Finally, the survej^ indicated a different array of strengths among day 
school ard residential programs. Many of those differences are conplementary 
rather than opposing. It is recomrr^nded, therefore, that a system for 
collaboration be considered. Such a systan may have potential benefits for 
both kinds of programs. 
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Appendix A: SCOre Team Menbers 



Exe<ait ive Dir e ctor s 



Robert Davila^ 

Vice Presidoit for Model Secondary School for the DeafAendall 
DeronstraticMi Elementary Sdioolr Gallaudet College^ Washington,. DC 

Peter Pere 

Deanr National Technical Institute for the Deaf at Rocliester Lnstitute 
of Technologyf ItochesterrNY 

Developneht ^team« 



Judith LeNard* 

Director^ CXitreach and Planning, Pren^ollege ProgramB, Gallaudet College 

Kathleen Crandall* 

Associate Deahf Director, GOTrainicatioh Program, NTID at PIT 

Julia Stovaii** 

Planning ^)ecialist. Outreach, PCP, Gallaudet College 

Marsha Ybung** _ - 

Instructional Developer^ Ce^initHucatioh Program, NTID at KIT 

Paul AdanB ^ 

instructional Developer, Instructional Develcpnent and Evaluation 
Center f Gallaudet College 

James DeCaro 

Director, Career Gjppertuiiities, mm at RIT 



* Co-Directors 
** Coordinators 
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T^pendix B: 9CCIPE National Advisory Board Menbers 

Jack eiareq.. _ j j _ : _ 

tesociate Viee-Presidaity Natibr^ Technical Institute for the Deaf at 
tfie Rochester institute of 5feehhblogyr Rochester, NY 

Robert Dayila _ -_ _ - ^ ^ ^ 

Vice-President r Model Secondary School for the Deaf/K^ail Denbhst ration 
Elementary Schoolr Gaaiaudet Colleger Washington, DC 

Michael Dehii^er - : - 

Dean^Kenaall Doibhstration Elementary School, Gallaudet College, 
Ifeshington, BC 

Jose£Si Finnegan ^ ^ j_ 

Headnaster, Peainsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pft 

Siyllis HarE^r-Bardach _: _ _ 

Coordinator, Student Field Experiences, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lA 

Dennis Holirtes _ ^ 

Associate Professor, George Washington University, Washington, DC 

Robert Howell _ : ^ _ 

Administrative Assistant ^ Student Support Services/Special Education School 
District #11^ Colorado Springs^ CO 

Harry Lang _ _ ^ ^ - ^ 

Associate Professor, National. Technical Institute for the Deaf at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, NY 

Lee Murphy -_ _ _ _ 

Dean, Model Secoi-^ary School for the Deaf, Gallaudet College, 
Ifeshington, IDC 

Peter Pere _ 

Dean, National Technical Institute for the Deaf at the Rochester institute 
of Ifechhdlogy, Rochester, NY 

George Pr(^- _ 

Coordinator, Special Projects for the Hearing Iirpaired, University of 
N^raska, Lincoln, NE 

Robert Stcpp 

Director, Educational Media Production, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, NE 



ftaditional advisory_assistance was pro by menbers of Gallaudet College's 
Center for Assessment and D^^ra^ie Studies^ formally known as the Office of 
Darografiiic Studies, Washington, DC. 
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APfQBiX €: S!CCS^ Siirv^ Sites 



Da22_S^Kfiigi 5-30 students, (1^10) 
ehildrens Center of Montgomery, AT, 
El Dorado County Schools, CA 
Pulton County Schools, GR 
General ODnrord S*bol District, m 
Hollana H4>lie Sehaals* Ml 
KilleMi Ifegi^iai tey School, TX 
liogansport Joint special saication, IN 
Sdiooi District of LaCr^^se, Vfl 
Shelby County Board of Education, KL 
Yonkers Public Schools, m 

Dav^^h^Si 3G-10B studQits, (IJ=9) 
a-Kdiorage Sciwbl District, M 
Eseanfcia Courtt^ Schools/ FL 
Gard^ Grow Unified School District, CA 
Grqssmont Union High School, Lahfesa, CA 
Highline Public Schools, Seattle, m 
Lorain City Schools, GH 

M^holia Speech aijdbl for the Deaf, Jackson, MS 
Passaic County Schools r NJ 
Washington^ DC, Public Schools 

Bay ^wols! more than 100 students, {m9) 

Alcocander Graham tell School, Cleveland, OH 

Ainarillo Regional Day School for the Deaf, TK 

Broward Cduhty Schools, FL 

Fairfax County Seliobls^ m 

Hehnepui^»chnical Centers, St. Ltxiis, MN 

take County Schools, IL 

Menphis Cit5 Schools, TO --^ 

MontgOTiery County Public Schools, md 

St Francis DeSales School for the Deaf, Brooklyn, NY 

Residential Sehoblsj 30-100 students, (It=10) 

Austihe School for the Deaf, Brattl^ro, VT 

Beverly School for the^Deaf ,^HA 

Boston School for the Deaf, RandoliAit MS 

Colorado &h<»l for the Deaf, ©Dibradb Springs, eo 

Governer: Baxter School for the Deaf > Portland, m 

Bbntaha School for the Deaf , Great Falls, m 

Gkl^iona School for the Deaf, ail^ur, OK 

Scrantdn School for the Deaf, m ^ 

South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, SD 

Virginia School for the Deaf & Blind, Haitptbn, VA 

Res id e ntial Scte elsi nbre than 100 students, (1^9) 
Arizona SchbbJ; for the Deaf^ ^scbn^ A| 
Florida S^ibbl for t*e Deaf , St. Augustine, FL 
Kehfcuefey Sdiool for the Deaf, Danville, KY 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, IL 
Mi»sissippi School for the Deaf , Jackson, MS 
Rochester school for toe Efeaf, NY 
Olio School for the Deaf ^ Cblraibus, ^ . 

i^^^^^i?^ ®^ the_fieaf ^ , sc 

o 
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Administrators 



1. The first few questions ate abcat yoQr:carriCQlii in general aria its source; Please looK at the list of potential ciirriculiiiii elements 
on page 1 of your Interview notes. Uhlch of these elements does your — ^— ^ level - curriculum contain? 



(F-6) 



(satli) 



immEHER'S INSraiCTIONS 

• Repeat the question for each subject area and grade level that has been identified for this respondent. 

• respondent indicates a. given response, (i.e. 'c') and wants to clarify what they did or give you 
aote: Informal.'on - then record that 1 iforisation in tl'.: 'other, please explain' area and draw a line frdo 
'c' to the explanationi 



Potential Curriculua Eleoienta 
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b. statenent of goals 


































c, scope and sequence (siliiary of skills/ 
7C0«petencIes) 


































d. course outltnis/aescriptions 


































ii- topic" area goals"— 


































f, cocrse objectives : 


































9*^ courM unit objectives 


































h. test Itens/testing guidelines : 


































t; Use of supporting resources and iaterials 


































i« learning activities/experiences that 
^sopprt. objectives -.- 




































































1. .procedures for curricului revision 


































n. other (s) , please explain 
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HOW i^^U vou Hescrlb* ^he original source of voof curriculu™? Does the source of vour curriculum match aftv of 

the soorees on paae 2 of your interview notes? " 



INTERVIEWER'S INSTRUCTICWS 
o Repeat the questio:^ for each subject area and ora^e level group. 

o Be awirP If nhey have alr^adv revealed ^.he source of the curriculum; (e.o. textbook series). Use probing 
questions to clarify whether it is state or district mandaEt^d and Whether it is modified or unmodified. 



NOTP; * - Of prog r as 
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» ror^^rcially dew§lop»*>i modified^ by your schobr 
. — de^glbpei by-anot^t^chool* urmodlfled 

modified by another school* _ 

• anotner school* and modified bv 
— your school* 

. developed by your school* unwodl#lM^ 
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^ developed by-your school* and modified 

. developed hy yoflr school' specifically for the 

hearing ^TKMiirf^ nni^v^j fi ^ 
i- other, please explain 
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Please tell me, briefly, why your school/proqrain decided to (select, develoo, adapt) the '- ' ----- -■- - curriculum /ou use. 

(K-6 math) 



IFTTERVIEHER'S INSTPtCTIONS 

© hsk this ciuestion based upon the answer to the previous gutstton. If they said they developed their own ccrriculuci, 
^^^^^^ "^^^"^^^P"^" >^"'^J'y®stioh. If they said they modified a state mandated, a coninercial, or another 
school's curriciilun, then use the verb "adapt." 

• Repeat the question for each subject area and grade level that has been identified for this respondent 

• Coce grade level responses under each subject area, 

• Summarize the respon3en£'s answer to verify it. At the end of your surwriary ask ''Does my summary strcurately reflect your 
response?" , 



aTRRlCULUM RKfiDiNG CCRRICTLOM 



CE CURRICULUM WRITING CURRICULUM 
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4. In. the previous questions you have provided 5 descriptibn of your curricLiluin(s). Please tell me about ^e benerits or strengths of your ^ 
cQrricuIuQ)(s) in general. 



A list of possible sources or bases for identifying strengths has been provided on page 3 of your interr.^w notes. If none of these 

appropriately identify your source of information, what other bases do you have for Identifying this strength? Describe 

strength of your curriculuiD(8) in general, How did you identify this strength? 

third) 



(tirst, second, 



IFTTERVIEWER'S INSTRUWIONS 

t Repeat the question for all three strengths and imi those strengths and the reasons for indicating them, 
i Paraphrase each response for verification. 



a. student performance 

b. persoral:use/experience/observation 

c. teacher feedback 

A. feedback from consultants 



Sources/Bases For Identtftcation of Strengths 

e. revfew by curriculum tean 

f. feedback froE accreditation teaa 

g. alumni feedback 

h. parent feedback 



ir coraaunity feedback 

j. administrative review 

k. research and current literature 

1. other sources 



i: 


Source/Bases 
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Noi, please tell k three wmm or problem areas that neted cohcerning 

..akneas of yo.r carrlcLl..(s) i« general. Ho« did yea identify this probl^? What are possible solutions ^ 

this probleia? 



your curriculum In general. Describe 

to 



i 



IfTERViEHER'S INSTOIONS 

*Ss L1^''"°'^°'.F '''^ ''^ '''''' those weaknesses 
wei in the spaces provided. 

• Paraphrase each response for verification. 



and the respondent* ii neans of identifying 



Pafles For Identlficstloh of WMEnPfui^ 



a. student: performance 

b. personal use/experience/observation 

c. teacher feedback 

d. feedback frdo consultants 



e. review by curriculiiiii team 

f. feedback fr-M accreditation toain 

g. alumni feedback 
h» parent feedback 



i. cotDuntty feedback 

j. adainistrative review 

kr research and current literature 

1. other sources 



tl 


Weaknesses 


Source/Bases 
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Jle SekHon 
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OrftRiaiLDH DEVELOPNE^ AND WNITCRING 



(a) 



6. the next few questions will fe abbiit your curriciilii aevelbjjSent arid liiohibrihq process; Pleise give iiie a brief description of the pro- 
cess or procedures that your school/program uses to develop and monitor your curriculuni,, Row do you do this in your school/prograa? 



INTEmEWER^S INSTRUCTiWS 

• After you have recorded the respdnsei smmiarize it to the respondent and ask "Is iy siisary an accurate 
description of your answer?' 



7. Is there a written plan or set of procedures for the process that you have just described? 
HO 



YES If YES what do you call your plan or set of procedures? 



Which subject areas and grade levels is your plan or set of procedures used for? 
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5 the plan or approach yoause specify that tinie periods will be set aside (other than teacher planning time) for cjrriculutn develop- 
t and monitbrihg work sessions? Is this consistent foi all subject areas and grade levels? 



irrTERVIEWER'S INSTRUCTIONS 
• Record each ■yes" as a check raark in the appropriate column. A "NO* w^^uld be left blank. 



1 ^^vm-—--- 
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one ''yes* answers were recorded, go to qupdtion 9. If none of the answers are yes, go to question 10. 
often do these time periods/work sessions occur? 
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a. weekly 


































monthly 
































c. quarterly 

d. senii-ahhually 


































e. annually 

f. other, please describe 
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10. iiho is Msponsible for ooordtnittng/ovsrseetng Ehe currlcjlun develojaent and monitoring prociss In 



at yout 



level? 



fnath) 



INTERVIEWER'S INSTRUWICWS 

• Have respondent Identify a position or titlei not an indlvidaat by naise (question 10 and It). 

• Repeal this questions for each subject aiea and grade level that has been Idtrtifled for this respondent. 



a. Superintendent of local school district 



b. Sssistjnt Superintendent of local school 
district 



-fftTH 



Pre- 



SCIENCE 



Pre- 



1-1 10- 

4 Ij^ 



Pre- 

-4- 



7- 



Pre- ^ 



10- 

12^ 



c. PrlBclpil in your school/prograa 



e, Currlculm specialist (8)/curriculuBi 



g. Departant chairperson (Mathi English, etc.l 



h: Supervising teacher 



ir Teachers 



Ot her, please explain 




11. Who is dlreetly involved in the actual curriculun developnent and currlculiai Bonitorlng twrl; sessions In 



at your level? 

(R) 



4S 



INTERVIEHBR'S INSTROCTICNS 
• Record the respondent's answers to Ehli as isterlslca (*) In the colmns under niaber 10. 



"WW 
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We: have discussed floae; of. the aspects of your carrtculd developrif arid iiibhltoring processles). Can- you provide sone input regarding 
what yoQ perceive as the thriw istrengths of the pre messes or approaches that are used in your school/pcograin? 

Please tell ne what you perceive aa - - benefit or strength of your curricului develo^ent and raonitoring process(es) 

J - I r y- ,v r M second, 4Mr3T 

and your basis for Identifying that as a strength. Refer to the list of possible sources or bases for identifying strengths on page 3 of 

Yc;:r interview notes. 



INTERVIEWER'S INSTRrjCTIOKS 
t Repeat the pstion for all three strengths and the reasons for reporting then. 
I ParaphEase each respse for verification. 



a. student performance 

b. personal use/experience/observation 

c. teacher feedback 

d. feedback fron consultants 



Soufces/Bases For Identification of Strengths 

e. review by currlculuiB tean 

f. feedback froo accreditation teai 

g. aluBni feedback 

h. parent feedback 



1. cgrniunlty feedback 

j. adiinistrative review 

k. research and current literature 

L other sources 



Swengths 

it 


Source/Bases 

♦1 










n — 


*2 - - 
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13. N0¥, please tell. me. three weaknesses or problea areas that yoo have noted oohcerfilfiq ybar approach to curriculum developcent and itioni- 
tortng and your basis for Indicating each brie. 



Hhat is 



Ttiifli, 8€c6nd, third) 



weakness? Hot did you Identify this problel? WhaC arc possible solutbas to this problQi? 



O 



iSiERVIBWER'S iHSTRTCTIOHS 
i Kepeat the qiiestibh for each veakness. 
• PiWphriSf Kch response for verification^ 



Souf€es/&afletfo^Identlflcatton of Heaknesses 



a. student perforiance 

c. teacher feedbdck 

d. feedback froi consultants 



e, review by curriculw teai: 

f . feedback frsn iccredttation ten 
q. aliihi feedback 

hi parent feedback 



i. covunity feedback 

j. adiihiitrative review 

k. research and current literature 

1. other sources 



Mcaknessee 

n - - - 


Soucee/Bisei 

-fir- 


Potiible Solution 
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For your 



_curricalo!ii the 



occar moat frequently k your school/program? (llst'fior on 



- ( ■ ^■ti ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ "^^"^8 0^ twining and/or Inforwtion-sharlnq activities 



INTER7IEHER^S INSTRUCTIONS 
0 Repeat the question for each subject area and jrade level that has b^en identified for this 



respondent; 



Training and InfornatiorH 




If a, b, or c above have received any checks, go io queotion 15. if b, or c above have received 



no checks, go to question 17, 
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15. You indicated that. inservice or consultant currlcaluiii training occars tn year school/pfograit. How often does cijrticiilui training occur in 
the following settings? 



ERIC 



Frequency 



Notes if Needed 



a) 3taff develbpiiient days 



b) faCQlty nieetthgg 



c) departwent gieetlngB 



0 1 pianniTig Liwt^B j 



f) iifeekends jby special scheduling) 



g) other, please describe 



ItnERVIENER*S INSTROCTIONS 

• If a respondent does not readily cite. any of the abowejituBtiOiiS.as. the mtlng.for Infiervlcc 
or cbhsultarit curricului tra^^ jiibbo as to when the Inservieror (ansekant^ttfrifulia 

training noted in the previous question occiirs (and record ander "other.") 
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16. Please identify the tltle(s) of the persons who provide inservice or consultant curriculum training. 



INTERVIBHER'S INSTRUCTIONS 

• Watt for the respsea; The reipondentB do not have the two lists belowi however, do not read the lists to them, 
t Probe to clarify that the respondent has considered both Internal and exernal trainers. 



a) Internal Consflltants/Persdnnel Within Your^-Scfeol 

p~| 1) teachers 

Q 2) supervisors 

j I 3) prihclpalB 

I I 0 assistant principals 

Q 5) currlculuiB specialists' 

f— I 6 1 tftaiB leaders/masters teachers 

I I 7) other (s) please list 



If some of these consultants or trainers do not co«e froic your schodl/prograi, what organization/institution do they represent? 
b) External Consul tants/fesfflflel lfiafli ; 

Q 1) local school district 

( I 2) i5tate school district 

[ I 3) collegea/Ghlversltles 

I I 41 public schools 

(i^ 5) schools for the deaf 

rn i) other(8) please list 
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17. Look at the list of curriculum implementation steps listed on page 4 of your inteniew notes. 



For your 

: : . (Hath) - 
receivea tratning in? 



curriculum at the 



level, which of these implementation step? have your teachers 



imERVIBKEH'S INSTHUCTIONS 

t if the re8pondent_has indicate that teacher training is program/school wide, mooify the above 
question; otherwise, repeat the question for each subject area and grade level as appropriate. 

• Record the responses with checkniarks. 





HATH 
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: WRITING: 
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a. deverbpihg and writing objectives 


































b. interpreting objectives - 


































c. developing test Items/measurenients 


































dx fifrrirhirlnfl fylnt^n^ 


































e. designing activities 


































fi locating resources 




































































h. modifying materials 


































i. pfoaiielflg^iMteria^ 


































j. evaluating: student competence . : ; . 


































k. fleia testing and uvislhglatetiali - 


































1. documenting InBtructional activities 


































n. other please explain 









































































































































Thliik of your 



curricului at the 



(Hath) 



Unl, In Nhat thtw areas do you feel wre training la required? 



rNTEjWIWM'S IHSTHJCTICNS 
• Record the reiponsei as aiteriik^ |»j in th« appropriate coluins of itei | 17. 



iLw 'oJ'volIfirvie! teaaeri, on the average, .^nd:On jtt of the curricui;;i';;p;;«ntitior ;^;;; 
lUted on your interview wtw. If approprlaU. please respond separately for each subject tm Tt eichTirtr:~ 



nntKTinER's nsniocTioiis 

• Repeat the pstlon for each subject area and grade if that ippfirs appropriate. 

t Record the reSpbhses as percentag-j or hours in the approprtitt eoluini: Libel as I or hrs. 



developing and nititig objectives 

developing test Iteo/ieasureientl 

structtiUhg mlint 
designing activities 
f. locating resources 
£• selecting faterlals 
*>• «^|fyi«l Mterlals 
i< producing uterlali 
I' **!l"*'^^!!?l^u^e|>t_a)iipe 
k. field testing and revising ntertals 
1. docuienttng InStructibnd activities 
other, please explain 
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2C, He have discussed-suw asp^^ bryour curricuiun training process. As i did at the end of the prevloas section, I will now ask yoa to 
tell w briefly about what yoa feel are strengths or benefits of the training aspect of ybiir curriciiliiin process and ybar basis or reason 
for ideritlfyihq those strengths. 

"hat is - strength of your curriculun training process at your school/prograa? Bow did you Identify this 

::::::::: -{tirst, second, third) - 

strength? Reieiber a list of potential sources of infbrMtibn is on page 3 of your interview notes. 



IWERVIEHER'S INSTRUCTIONS 



i Repeat the pstion for all three strengths and record those strengths and the respondents reason for 
indicating then. 



i Paraphrase each response for verification. 



Sources/Bases For Identification of Strengths 



c. 



a. 
b. 



student performance 

personal .use/experience/observation 

teacher feedback 

feedback from consultants 



e. 
f. 

g. 
h. 



review by.curriculuni teani 
feedback frblii accreditation teai 
alumni feedback 
parent feedback 



i. coDDDunlty feedback: 

ji adinihistrative review 

k. research 4nd current literature 

1. other sources 



Strengths 



Source/Bases 



4 



4 



21. Now, please tell iM three weaknesses or probiei areas that you have noted concerning your corrtcuIuS training and your basis for iden- 
tifying each weakness. 



What l6 



IB H^^jj.^ 8ec6nd third) ^^^"^^^^ problei? Refer again to your list of possible sources of 

inforiatlon. What ire possible solutions to this problem? 



IHTBR7IBRR»S INSTKICTIOSS 

• Repeat the question for aach weakheis. 

• Paraphrase each response for verification. 



perfpruance 

b. persoDatpfie/ejcperlerice/observ^ 

c. teacher feedback 

d. feedback froi consultants 



Soiirces/Bases P6r Idei^if toaUoihOf-Reai^n^^ 

e. review by currtcutui teaa 

f. feedback froB accreditation teaa 
9* aluml feedback 

h. patent feedback 



i* coiaunlty feedback 
j. adainlstrative review;: 

research and current literature 
1. Other sources 



Weaknesses 



Sottrce/Baais 



Possible Solution 



cmaicuuiM revieh/retision 



22. The last ss^^'tion of our interview deals with curriculuni review and revision:. What netnods are most corJKJnly^used to gather InforiaElon 
when conciiictt^^ curricolun revie^^^ at the . level. 

[Hifin 



4^ 

00 



IHTSRVIBWER'S INSTRUCTIONS 
# Dse check narks to indicate responses of the respondent. 

I Respondent does not have the following list. Examples froi the list raaj have to be given to cue the respondent. 
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a. forpial perlodlc Meetlngs 


































b. written suggestions froD teachers 


































c. formal data collection such as surveys or 
: questionnaires 


































d. disciissibhs involving teachers and teacher 
supervisors or principals 


































e. observations by supervisors or others 


































f . other Mthods, please describe 
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23. For your 



TBT _ _ _ 

methods. Please tell iw which one of these you feel has been the most effective i thod used when conducting review/revision. 



curriciililn at the 



bei 



^level, yoii indicated that iteiiB ^, ^, '-, were the iiost coitonly used 



INTERTIEHKR'S INSTRUCTIONS 

if Repeat the question for each subject area and grade level that m mr>\ identified for thli respondent. 

f) Record the responseifor each subject area and graJe level as an asterisif (*) under the appropriate 
columns in tiuisber 22. 
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Please look on page 5 of your interview notes at the list of factors rhat influence curriculum review and revision. As I read each 
subject area and acadewlc level, please tell me which five factors have been ttios! influential for that subject area and grade level in 
your school as you reviewed and revised that curriculum. 



INTERVIEWER'S INSTRUCTIONS 

• Repeat the question for all subject area and grade levels that have been identified for this respondent. 
I Record the responses hv checking the appropriate line under each column. 





1 : HATH : 


- SCIENCE 


-- "lEAbiNG-- 


- WRFTING- 


raccors cnar intiuencc curriculuJH Review and Revision 
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a . i tr " r teci inrluences (student needsj 


































b. need? as'^^Lsmentls) 

c; state iiidhdates/laws - 1 
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^*i-4oeal mandatpf ^laws 


































e. coMnity influence 

f r--pamts 
































g. teachers 

h; ciirriculuiii teaii/curriculuii] spccialisfi 
































..... 


I. student feedback 
































j. adrBinistratiori in your schodl/prdqraiii 


































board of education 


































1. accreditation process/quldelines influence 


































w. ut i 1 i zation of continer cially'produced textboot 


































fl.-4fifijenc€ of previously existing curriculum 


































0. tnfluence_of cuffeht developeht theories anil 
literature -" - 


































p. educational consultants 

q. nibnetarv constraints - 


































r. personnel shortages il.e.r teachers, 
carriculQifi specialists, etc;i 




















— ! 














s, other influcncrs/ picaae describe — 
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?5, Please. look at the: list of:factors:on paqe 5 of yoor interview notes again: Thi^j tiiriG, as I read the nances of the subject area? and 
acaflemic levels, please tell me which five, factors vou feel ^feri^ be most influential in the review and revision of that curriculum. 



O 



INTERVIEWER'S INSTRUCTIONS 
f Repeat the subject area and qrade level for all levels that has been identified for this respond(?nr, 
• Record their reponses as asterisks (♦) in the appropriate columns of question 2^. 



'13 
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level? 



ITOIEWR'S INSTRUCTIONS 

I Repeat the question for each subject area and grade Uvel that have been identified for this respondent. 
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27. Who is responsible for itiaking recornniendations to revise your 

qive me the title(s) of these Individual (s) . 



INTEHVIEWER'S INSTRUCTIONS 

• Allow for inore than one respont;: ror each/any sabject area/grade level. 

• Repeat the question for each subject area and grade level that have been Identified for this respdeii',; 





: HATH : 


- SCIENCE 




--- READING - 


-— — HRmUG • 
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10- 


a. SupetiiJtendeht of local sehobUlstf let 


































h. Assistant Superintendent of local school 


































district 

c. Principal in vdur-school/progtam 


































d. Assistant Principal in your iichool/proqrani 


































e. Coiriculd specialist fsj/curuculuin developers 


































Teaii Icadors/irister teachers - 


































g. Department chairperson (raath, Enqlish, etc) 
H. SiipervisiniHeiietiw — 


































ii- Teachers 

j. Other (8), please list title (9) - - - 
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-curriculum at the level? Please 

TFTT ^5 
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28. «hen reconKndations for tmsim to the curricjlum have been u 
fevlsions? 



Who iti'.;es these decisions regareinq revisions to your 
tHt i\tli[:.i of the individual !s). 



made, who responsible for inakir., the final decisions aboot those 
curriculum at the — pi^^, ^^.^ 



INTERVIEWER S INSTRtlCTIONS 
. Repeat the question for all subject areaf ^nd grade levels that have been identify: for 



this respondent; 




^* district 
Assistant Superintendent of locel school 
district 

g» Principal -iiHW^^chool/proqrani . 

^^-Asslitant P rincipaLin-y Qur <^ chQol/proyaff^ 

e> Currlculuia s peciali^^^ rf-i^ ulun) develowrs 
Tear4ealefs/fliaster teachprT ' 
Departtoent chairperson ( math^ in^i^^-^fT 

h. SupervlBlhg iei^ 



7e 



29* in your opinion, what le three strengths of your curriculum review/revision process (e*q» sufficient time is alloted for the process, 
teacher input, etc*)? 

What is : ^^trength or benefit of yoar corriculuni review and revision process? Wiat is your basis for identifying 

Itirst, second, third) 

this strength? Reneraber the list of [>ossible sources of data on page 1 of your interview notes. 



INTERVIEWER'S INSTROCTIONS 



• Repeat: the question for all three strengths aiid record those strengths and the respondent's reason for 
indicating then* 



• Paraphrase each response for verification; 



Sources/Bases For Identification of Strengths 



a. student. performance 

b. personal use/experience/bbservation 

c. teacher feedback 

d. feedback Im consultants 



e. review by cur riculura. team 

f. feedback from accreditation team 
g* aiumni feedback 

h. parent feedback 



i* conmiunity feedback 

j. administrative review 

k* research and current liters* 

1* other soQfces 



Strengths 



Source/B^ses 



30. Now, please tell ne Jiree we£kre:-es that yon have no^ed concerning your curnciilani review/r 



euision process* What is 



pbS3iMe solutions to this problfa 



weakness rr ^m,^ g,,, curriculum review/revision process? How did you identify this problemrHhaclEr 



INTERVIEWER'S INSTRUCTIONS 

• ^ three weakn. :?es .in3 lerord those weaknesses .nd the respondent's means of identify 



• raraphra^je each response for verification^ 



Sources/Bases For laentifica^ion of tfe?hesses 



a; student perforniance 

b » pe r sonal _ u se/expe r i enc e/obse r va t i on 

c. teacher feedback 

A, feedback froni consultants 



e. review by curriculum teani 

f. feedback from accreditation team 

g. alumni feedback 
K parent feedback 



i. coranunity feedback, 
j. adifiinistiiitive review 

current literature 

1. othfc sources 



}2 



Weaknesses 



Source/Ba'ies 



n 



n 



12 



Possible Solution 



*3 



13 



13 
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Appendix E: '^aehers' Survey 



SC0PE 



Systematic Cotlaborative Outreach Project Effort 



A Joint Project of 

Pre-College Programs at 

GaMaudet College and the 

National Technical Institute ^or the Deaf 

at Rochester Institute of TechnolDgy 



This questiofinaire is for 



Systematic ebllaborative botreach Project Effort (SCOPE) is a national curncuium proj^ between Ga'laddet 
College PrerCdllege Programs and ttte National Technical institute for the Deaf. 

This questionnaj-*^ is part of a study to cdJIect information about how rwnralum4s implement€<J, 
arHJ revised in programs for deaf students. When you respond to the questions, please answer based c i wb^;^ 

the majority of teachers do at your school who teach the 

curricuium at tf;e level. 

There are SIX sections to this quasl^orirtaire: 

- CURRICULUM DE VELOPMENT 

• CURRICULUM ^^lONITORING 

• CURRICULUM uvlPLEMENTATlON AND TRAlNlNr 
. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS UTl! IZATION 

. CURRICULUM REVIEW AND REVISION 
. SUMMARY QUESTIONS 



Please cornplete all sections and return dlrrctly to SCOPE in the anached pcstagepaid envelope by 
Thanitc you. 
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CURRICULUM PEVaOPMENT 

1. When cUmcurum development work is dor^ in ypur subject area, in which of the 
fpiiowihg activities do teachers participate? {^ teachers do the actual work, put a 
check mark under the column marked WORK. If teachers provide input or review 
but worJcis done by others i.e., curriculum specialist, principal, etc., check under 
the column marked INPUT ONLY. 



a. pefiriitibri and writing of philosophy for the c-jrHculuni 

b. Definition end writing of curriculum goals and lear.lirig objectives 

c. Writing/planning of comprehensive curriculum outline 

d. Identification and review of commerria! text and instructional matenal 
series in subject area for qi9 in curriculum 

e. Identification and re :cw of c rjculurns and materials from other schools 

f Development of strategies for testing student perforrnarice on curriculum 
objectives 

g. Deyeldprrieht of evalu^^tion activities and strategies to assess the effectiver 
of the curriculum 

h. Othe*' (please describe) 



C JIRICULUM MONITORING 

2. Iridicate wth a check nriai* under the column marked MONITORING bCCURS> 
which of the following curriculum monitoring activities occur in your subj<Kt area. 

Under the column marked, TEACHERS INVOLVED, check which of the curriculum 
moriitoHng activities involve teachers. 

a. Mdriitdririg instructich to insure that instructional objectives are taught 

b. M >r?ltdring suitability of cdnteht arid cdriterit lev«l for student population 

c. Monitoring instruction to identify content areas of the curriculum 
most responsive to students' needs 

d. Identifying specific instructional materials and media that have been 
most responsive to siuc^ents' needs 

e. Other (please described - - - ~ 

















J. . 








i 














1 








tEAOCls 

NVOtV?D 



































3: Hr w is the curricuJucn monitored to insure that the ct culum objectives are being 
ta" '^ GlRGbE as many responses as are appropriate. 

a. review of lesson plans 

b. classroom observations 

c. discussions, conferences, or rneetings 

d. use of inplenr on goals che klist 

e. review of lEP 

f. studerit perforrnarice and testing results 

9. other methods (please describe) 
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CUiUUCULUM IMPLE^tENTATION TRAINING 

4. This is a three-part question related to skill area training provided by your school or 
schobi system. 

4.1. indicate with a check mark under the cblUrnh marked TRAINING OCCURRED, 
skljj areas for vvhi^^^^^ school has provided training oppditunities 

in the past three vears. 

4.2. Ur ' fr the column marked TRAINI^^^^ NEEDED, indicate in w^hich kill areas the 
teau:ers in your subject area need training. 

a. developing and writing, objectives 

b. interpretirig objectives 

c. developing test items and rreasurements 

d. sequencing content 

e. developing activities and materials 

f. locating resourciK 

g. selecting materials 

h. modifying rhate rials 

i. field testing and revising matena's 
j. dbcumehting instfUcHbhal activities 

k, other (please explain) , 

4.3. Considering all skills listed above regardless cf whether training occurr. : r is 
needed, indicate the THREE skill areas most niecessary or useful to teacl - . 4^ 
inyoLT subject area by marking under the column labeled 

MOST USEFUL. 





TtAi^aNC 


M05T 





















































































Indicate in the column marked MOSJ FREQUENT, the FOUR types of curriculum - 
implementation training fhat occur most frequently. Indicate in the column marked 
MOST USEFUL, the TC . . types of training acJvities that have proven most useful. 



TRAIN!NC AND INFORMATION SHARING ACTIVITIES 

a. ^ er/ice workshops 

b. inservice lecturer 

c. training from school-hired consultants 

d. formal coursework 

e. training through professional organizations 

f. self-study through use o- texis, workbooks, video tapes 
and/or computer aided -istruction 

g. peer tutoring among teachers 

h. other (please describe) 



MOST 
FREQUENT 


MQ5T 
USEFUL 
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6. !f you checked MOST FREQUENT, for a., b. or c, (inservice worksh'^ns inservice 
lectures, training from consultants) in question 5, identify when the training typically 
occurs by CIRCLING ONE of the following. 

a. staff development days 

b. school-wide faculty meetings 

c. department meetings 

d. plaririihg time(s) 

e. after school (by special scheduling) 

f. weekends (bv sped^t ^ ^hrri* ir le) 

^ o: other .'n^MSP riMrrihc*^ v 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATLR1A15 uflUZAfiON 

7. How often do teachers in your subject ari>:i use each of these types of Instructional 
materials (teacher-made or commerciaiiy prodijcedj? 

NOI imo StlOtw GCG^; mQ. USED MOST 
AT AIL USED USED ^ USED FRECL 

a. textbooks _ _ 

b. workbooks 

c. films _ _ _ 

d. filmlobps (super 8) 

e. filmstrips 

f. videotapes | 

g. educational TV (network/cable) 

h. overhead transparencies 

i. pictures 

j. encyclopedias, dictionaries and 

the like I 

k. books (fictiori and non-fiction) 

I. computer software 

m packaged games 

n. supplementary print materials 
(i.e., readings, magazines) 

o. handot't(*^) {i:e;, worksheets, study 
guide*; n.>jdules) 

p. slides (35mm) _ 

q. other (please describe) 



8. Based on your e>fperience in your school and s(jbject area whar media and/o*" 
materials would be used (Ldealty) if they were available and affordable? 
(Please list no more than THREE.) 



9. What cT^ the TWO most common sources for the In'^iructjonal materirls used to 
f/jpport &2 cufricaium in yoor subject area and at ti level? 
Circle the Tv\'0 most appropriate responses. 

a. developed in the school by an instructicnal materials developer or team 

b. developed by teachers 

c. purchased from commercial sources 

d. adapted commercially produced materials 

e. materials development consultant contracted to produce materials 

f. Other (please describe) 



id: If you responded to question #9 (above) by marking items c. or d. AfsiD are using ^ 
series, identify the . nmercial series name and/or publisher of those materials. 
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L'' SPy^^y'^i^fJ^^:'^^ Pf A^y of y^f coHeagi^ make 
corncalar d^ng« ^t^l^Kted ^^ leve made 

independently (by the teacher ajone)^ indicate this in the coiuinn marked - - ----- 

INDEPENDENTLY. If the change was rnade fbrrnally (through administrath^ channels), 
Htdicate th:s in the column marked FORMALLY. 



LEVELS AFFECTED BY CURRICULAR CHANCES 
a. one student In your cla^i 
b: several students in your class 

c. a few students in your and otfier classes 

d. your whole class 

e. your whole department 

f. your and other departments 

g. the whole program 

h. the total wrtf2n curriculum 

i. curria«'ar pr.iicv and process 





FOtMAUY 











































;l/RRSCUtUM UViE^ AND 

12. In the column rnaHced DO INFLUENCE, iridicate which FIVE factors have had the 
most Tifluer-.j^ oh curriculum i^ew ^liid revision. 

jn the column marked SHOULD INFLUENCE, indicate which FIVF ^ctors ihdlfM have 
the r;ost infit nee on the curriculum review and revision proc.r: : in your subject 

3*^3. - — 



FACTOR5 THA r INFLUENa CURRICULUM REVIEW /\ND REVISION 

a. lEP-relned influcfKes (student needs) 

b. heeds assessmeht(s^ 

c. sute ma.. dates/laws 

d. local manrbtes/laws 

e. community 

f. parente 

g. teach***^ 

h. student feedback 

j. administratiph iri your school/program 

j. board of education 

k accreditation proces^guidejlnes 

i. utilization of cqmmerciajjy produced text 
m. previously existing curriculum 

n. current development theories and literature 
b. educational cbrisultarits 
p. monetary cphstraihts 

q. personnel shortages (i.e., teachers, curriculum specialists, etc.) 
r. other influences (please describe) 



oo 


-SMCMJirV 










i 
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SUMMARY QUESTIONS 

13. Who are the key individuals involved in the curriculum processes in your school? 
CIKClE the appropriate responses. 

a. superlnteride: '♦''directbr/head of school 

b. assistant director':: :r>er: ''' -dent 



c. principal in your .ct.voVo; .^ra 
a. assistant princin^" - 

e. carriculrn spec?2'- l >. 

f. team leaders/master tesii 

g. department chairperson, ^, 

h. supervising teacher 

i. teachers 
j. outside consultants 
k. other (please describe) 



etc.) 



14. This is a three-part question related to strengths and v/eaknesses of the overall 
curriculum. 

14:1; Under STRENGTHS, identify THREE benefits or strengths of the curriculum in 
your subject at your level. 

Under SOUR€ES, Identify how you determined the s.. engths. A number of 
possible sources are listed below. 



STRENGTHS 



a. 
b. 

c. 



a. 

b; 
c. 



14.2. Und^r WEAKNESSES, identify THREE weaknesses of the curriculum in your 
subject at your level. 

Under SOURGES, identify how you deterr'^ ined the weaknesses. 
Refer *:gain to the list of possible sources. 



WEAKNESSES 



a. 
b. 
c. 



a. 
b. 
c. 



14.3. For each weakness indicate a possible solution. 
POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

a: , ^ 

b. 



SOURGES 



SOURGES 
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Possible Sources for Identification of Strengths and Weaknesses 



1. st'udenl performance 

2, personal use/experience/observation 
3; teacher feedback 

4. feedback from consultants 

5. review by curriculurh 

6. ifeedback from accreditation team 



7. alorini feedback 

8. parlor feedback 

9. commijhity feedback 

10. administrative review 

11. rifsearcH and current hterature 
12; aher sources (please identify) 



g ' '^^^^ '^^'"'^^ directry to SCOPE in thi* aUached po$Mgepa/d enve/ope. Thank yoo. g ^ 
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Appendix F: Figures 

1. T^'pe of programs in survey. 

2. Tteaeher questionnaires cOTpieted. 

3. Bcistence of curriculum con?x>nents. 

4. Origr:al sources of curriculum. 

5. Curriculum development and monitoring plans. 

6. Specific times to develop and monitor. 
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F^IGURE 1 



TYPE OF PROGRAMS IN SURVEY 
(Total = 47; D ^ Day: t ^ ResigentiaS) 




D<30 D3D-100 D>100 R30-100 R>10d 



Type of Program 
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FIGURE 2 



TEACHER QUEST19N^;^^':^• 
(Total = 308; D = Day; R 



OMPLETcD 
Residential) 




D<3d D3d-ldd D>ldO R30-100 R>100 
Type of program and grade level 

^Preach ^Elem ^JrHigh SsrHigh 
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EXISTENGE OF CURRICULUM COMPONENTS 
(Percent with all, some, or none) 




All (38.0%) 
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FIGURE 4 
ORIGINAL SOURCES OF CURRICULUM 
35 I 




FIGURE 5 



CURRICULUM DEVELDPIViENT AND MCJSIJTDRING PLANS 

(D = Day; R = Residential) 



100 



J 80 
c 70 



S 40-1 





D<30 D30-100 D>10C R30-100 R> 



Presch 



of program arid c 


^rade level 


^Elem BJ 


rHiqh H 



SfHigh 
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FIGURE 6 

SPECIFIC TIMES TO DEVELOP AND MONITOR 

(D = Day; R - Residential) 
100-^1 — 
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D 30 D3G-1dd 13 100 R30-100 R 1C0 



Type of program 



Giilli^ CoU^ Roc6«iair leicimn of Te^nology 

Kendall Green Nadonal Tecfanicai instituce for the Deaf 

800 Florida Avenue N.E One tomb Memociai Drive 

Washington, D.C 20602 Post Office Box ^7 

Rochester, New York 14623-W87 



'* oppomimtycmplbyw/educitkHul 
intucioci. Pn^nru and services offered bf ^lliu^ receive 
bsantial financid support fropi cfae Dep«rtmear 
Bdticarion. 



this materul was ptqduai through an agfeeinefft betweeti 
Rochestef Institute of Technology and the U l Depmnem 
of EducBtiottf 
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